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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Tuts volume forms one of a Devotional 
Series which is being produced to meet a 
widespread request for help in the practice of 
the spiritual life. Each volume deals with 
only an aspect of the main subject, and the 
authors are representative of different religious 
traditions. 

The series will probably include: The 
Reality of the Spiritual Life, Rev. F. H. 
Brabant; How to Pray, Rev. R. L. Pelly; 
Intercession, Rev. Malcolm Spencer; The 
Devotional Use of Poetry, Rev. Edward 
Shillito; Corporate Prayer, Rev. Geo. Steven, 
D.D.; Some Catholic Methods of Prayer, 
Rev. H. L. Hubbard; Aspects of Holy Com- 
munion,* Rev. R. L. Pelly. Several of the 


titles are only tentative. 


* Already issued. 
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PREFACE 


Tue three chapters contained in this little 
book were given, in the first instance, as 
lectures in All Saints’ Church, Margate. 
They are now printed practically unchanged, 
but with some additional notes and a short 
bibliography. Their aim is not to persuade 
people to pray, but to help those who have 
begun already to go on and do better. These 
lectures are based upon some of the funda- 
mental laws of Catholic Mysticism, a working 
knowledge of which is almost essential to any 
real progress in the Christian life of. prayer. 
At the same time, I cannot help being con- 
scious that the whole subject of Catholic 
devotion needs a much fuller treatment than 
I have been able to give it in this little book. 

I owe so much to so many and varied 
writers on the spiritual life that any detailed 
acknowledgments are impossible. I trust 
there is no plagiarism in this book; if there 
is, it only shows the extent of my debt to the 
authors whose words and ideas have found so 
firm a lodging in my mind. 
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PREFACE 


I pray God we may all go on “from strength 
to strength” in the interior life of prayer and 
communion with God, until we come at last to 


the beatific vision of God Himself. 
Hy isle: 
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METHODS OF PRAYER 


holiness; the reproduction as far as possible of 
the character of God. Man is called to aim 
at the same perfection of character that is to 
be found in God Himself. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 
And this perfection of character is only to be 
reached when the soul has learnt to correspond 
utterly and entirely to the will of God. The 
measure of that correspondence is always the 
measure of the perfection to which the soul 
has already attained. 

It is quite obvious that such a life involves 
great self-discipline and self-sacrifice. There 
are selfish ambitions to be rooted out; there 
are unworthy motives to be cleansed; there is 
always the spirit of self-reliance to be trans- 
formed into that of God-reliance. Those who 
desire to attain to holiness (and only such can 
really claim the title of Christian) have a long 
and difficult task before them. They will 
need both the knowledge of God and the 
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power to correspond at all points to His holy 
will. Knowledge and power are the two 
essentials in the life of Christian discipleship; 
and knowledge and power only come to those 
who are living near to God, and seek them 
from Him. “Ask, and ye shall have; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” 

If we would avoid mistakes in our lives we 
must keep near to God; we must learn to 
know Him better; we must get upon terms 
of loving friendship with Him. For friend- 
ship with God makes sin impossible, and 
reveals to us His purpose for the world and 
for us; so that we are able to live our lives as 
He would have them lived. The outstanding 
mark of true friendship is always the mutual 
understanding of one another. So shall we 
know the will of God when we know God. 

Knowledge of God comes only through 
prayer. We may know about Him in other 
ways—through nature, through history, 
through science, through art. The reverent 
study of any of God’s creatures will reveal to 
us much of His character and of His nature, 
but they will not teach us to know God Him- 
self. Only prayer, wherein we speak face to 
face with Him, will bring us into a real in- 
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timacy with Him. The life of prayer is most 
likely to be the life of greatest conformity to 
the divine will. It is the most marked by 
holiness: it comes nearest to the divine per- 
fection, since it is the life which is consciously 
and deliberately spent in the divine presence. 

And yet, while prayer is the condition of 
knowing God, there is no practice of the 
spiritual life more difficult. It is as if God 
hides Himself from all save those whose whole 
heart is set upon the search for Him; and while 
of His wonderful mercy He does vouchsafe 
to all men occasional glimpses of Himself, yet 
He reserves His greatest delights and His 
most glorious beauties for those who are 
willing patiently and bravely to toil along the 
hard and lonely pathway of prayer. 

It is a hard pathway—all who try to pray 
will acknowledge that. It is also a lonely 
journey, this quest of the praying soul for 
God. Each soul that tries to pray has prac- 
tically to teach itself. We may gain some 
encouragement, some help, some warnings 
from others, but the real secret of prayer we 
must learn for ourselves. Our intercourse 
with God grows, unfolds, and develops of 
itself; it is intensely personal. We need 
guidance in our prayer, and a spiritual director 
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is essential if we are to essay the higher levels 
of the prayer-life; but the innermost secret of 
prayer must be our own. It is the deepest 
and most intimate expression of the soul’s 
personal relationship with God. It cannot be 
put into words, the secret cannot be revealed 
to another. Only as that other is content to 
undergo the same discipline, to undertake the 
same search for God, will the secret be known. 
You have only to read the works of any who 
have attained to this close union with God, 
which is the secret of prayer, to see how words 
fail them, and how hard put to it they are to 
describe their experience in human language. 

So prayer, which is the essential condition of 
our growth in holiness, is always an intensely 
personal experience. Each soul realizes that 
contact with God which is the goal of prayer 
in its own way; and to a very large extent the 
method of any single soul’s approach to God 
is determined by the character and tempera- 
ment of that soul. 

At first sight the varieties of human tem- 
perament seem to be so many that the question 
of discovering a method of prayer to suit any 
single type seems well-nigh impossible. It is 
only when we remember that the aim of prayer 
is of the simplest—namely, to be the avenue 
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of the soul’s approach to intimacy with God 
—that we come to understand that each soul 
must make its own method in accordance with 
its special temperamental endowment. For 
the temperament, the sum of the characteristics 
of the individual personality, is the gift of 
God. It is His creature—to be used in His 
service. We are not meant to lose our dis- 
tinctive characteristics when we come to the 
work of prayer, but to use them to advance 
our aspirations. There must be a certain 
uniformity in public or liturgical prayer, 
because when we engage in such prayer, we 
do so, not as individuals, but as members of 
a body. But in private prayer we can, and 
ought, to suit our methods to our special and 
temperamental gifts. The method of prayer 
which is sometimes called Ignatian (after 
Ignatius Loyola, who based his Spiritual 
Exercises upon it), in which the chief em- 
phasis is laid upon the will, moved to an act 
of choice by intellectual considerations, is 
probably unsuited to an emotional type of 
character. Such would be more at home with 
the Sulpician method, wherein the affections 
are given the chief place and the soul is occu- 
pied in strengthening the will by acts of love, 
humility, faith, penitence, and so on. It is 
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equally probable that an intellectual or reflec- 
tive temperament would not make much pro- 
eress in the Sulpician method, but would 
thrive upon the Spiritual Exercises of S. 
Ignatius. On the other hand, we need to be 
careful lest our temperamental inclinations 
lead to a loss of balance in our prayer-life, and 
an occasional course of prayer based on some 
apparently uncongenial method may be neces- 
sary to restore that balance. But usually each 
soul should discover the most congenial 
method of prayer, and use that method as its 
avenue of approach to God. For it is not the 
type of prayer that matters, but contact with 
God; and the soul should be left with reason- 
able liberty to make its own method. 

It is worth while developing this thought 
a little further, for many souls feel that they 
must follow the more or less stereotyped 
methods of prayer laid down in certain well- 
known prayer manuals, and so hamper their 
own progress in the spiritual life. One of 
the first duties of a spiritual director is to 
analyse the temperament of the soul com- 
mitted to his guidance, in order that he may 
prescribe the type of prayer most suited to its 
needs. Having recognised the main type with 
which he is dealing and recommended the 
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kind of prayer which he thinks most suitable, 
the director must leave the individual to work 
out in detail the recommended prayer. Again 
and again, as we essay to live the life of 
prayer, we shall find the need for such expert 
help and guidance. If in this little book I 
appear to dwell too insistently on the need for 
spiritual direction, it is only because I have 
found its value again and again in my own 
life, and have known countless souls to take 
on a new lease of spiritual life under skilled 
and sympathetic direction. 

Let us for a moment consider one or two of 
the main types of temperament which are to 
be found in the world, and try to see the 
method of prayer which would be most help- 
ful to them as their principal line of approach 

‘to God. 

First of all there is the active temperament. 
This belongs to the type of person who believes 
that action is more vital to the world’s welfare 
than thought. Of course, theoretically it is 
impossible to divorce the two: action, if it 
is to be in any sense vital, must always be the 
result of careful and discriminating thought. 
But in actual life, and for our purpose at the 
moment, we may differentiate between the 
active type and the contemplative to the ex- 
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tent of classifying them according as they lay 
the chief emphasis on action or on thought. 
We all know the active temperament when 
we meet it. Those who possess it are the 
Marthas of life, and their activities have a 
very marked effect on their prayers. They 
are most at home in prayers which seem “ to 
get things done,” such as intercession, con- 
fession, or in those acts of prayer which have 
a reflex action on their own characters—e.g., 
an act of humility which, constantly repeated, 
actually helps, by a kind of auto-suggestion, 
to produce the grace for which they are pray- 
ing. It is along such avenues that the active 
temperament can most readily come into vital 
and living contact with God. Let no one 
think that such souls are cut off in any degree 
from that mystical knowledge of Himself 
which God gives to some. The mystic is not 
always temperamentally a contemplative. S. 
Bernard, S. Theresa, S. Catherine of Siena 
were men and women of affairs. Indeed, the 
active soul seems to be most suited for growth 
in the mystical graces, since its practical out- 
look on life saves it from falling into the 
snares of vague dreaming or the errors of 
mere quietism. 

Over against the active temperament we 
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must set the contemplative. This type lays 
more stress on thought than on action, on 
being rather than doing. I am not using the 
word “contemplative” in its technical sense 
as one who has attained to the “ prayer of con- 
templation,” but rather as the antithesis of 
action. The mind of those who possess a 
contemplative temperament is naturally re- 
flective: it rejoices in quiet and silence, it is 
readily attracted to the life of prayer. It has 
an aptitude for the interior life. To such a 
soul the type of prayer which seeks to get 
things done will not appeal so much as the 
kind which seeks to know God and to brood 
lovingly and devoutly over the mysteries of 
divine love. Meditation, recollection, and 
silence are some of the spiritual exercises by 
which such a soul will most happily and readily 
approach to God. 

We have so far considered some innate 
variations in temperament which lead souls 
to approach God by different methods of 
prayer. But there are two facts about God 
Himself—each equally important—which, 
according as the one or the other appeals the 
more strongly to a soul, have a marked effect 
on the type of prayer to which that soul most 
readily gives itself. In theological language 
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these two facts are known as the divine 
transcendence and the divine immanence. By 
the transcendence of God is meant that con- 
ception of Him as the ruler of the universe, 
external to it, and controlling it from without. 
On the other hand, the immanence of God 
means His indwelling in His creation, sus- 
taining it from within. The truth about the 
nature of God is compounded of these two 
conceptions. He is both transcendent and 
immanent. He both dwells within His creation 
and His creation within Him. But in prac- 
tice we find that individual Christians respond 
most readily to one or other of these two 
conceptions. They emphasize either God’s 
transcendence or His immanence, and this 
emphasis has a very real and powerful influ- 
ence on their prayers. Those to whom God 
appears as the transcendental ruler of the 
universe tend to be “extroverted” in their 
prayers—i.e., to turn outwards from them- 
selves in their search for God. Those who 
find God most readily as immanent within 
His creation are given to “ introversion” in 
their prayers—i.e., to find God within the 
deepest places of their own hearts. Now, 
introversion and extroversion are both alike 
means by which the soul can reach God, and 
22 
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in a truly balanced spiritual life each should 
finda place. The soul ought to acknowledge 
the external controlling power of God and 
His interior dwelling and guiding grace. 
The two conceptions are complementary, and 
need to be kept side by side, since each 
emphasizes a different aspect of God, Who is 
the only goal of prayer; and each bears a 
different fruit in the spiritual life. 
Extroversion in prayer, the going out to 
find God, makes of Him a king; introversion, 
the seeking for God in the humble dwelling- 
place of the human heart, makes of Him a 
companion and a friend. The one conception 
leads the soul most easily to worship and 
adoration; the other asks for the quiet and 
loving intimacy of personal friendship. In 
the one case the soul is absorbed in the 
almightiness of God, in the great and profound 
contemplation of His majesty, His power, 
His glory. In the other case the soul is 
ravished with His tenderness, His humility, 
His homeliness. And to that extent the 
methods of prayer will vary. In the one case 
(that of extroversion) the soul takes to itself 
“the wings of the morning” and goes out 
into the unknown, reaching outwards and up- 
wards until at last it sinks breathless, but 
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joyous, before the throne of God. The in- 
troverted soul, on the other hand, withdraws 
within itself, plunges deeper and deeper into 
the most secret places of its own heart, until 
in the intense silence of the innermost chamber 
it finds its divine lover and companion. 

It is easy to see how these two types will 
differ in their whole attitude towards the life 
of prayer. That which makes its appeal to 
the one, leaves the other more or less un- 
moved. The outward-going soul, absorbed in 
the contemplation of the unspeakable majesty 
of God, will seek to surround its worship with 
every adornment and every outward act of 
reverence which a loving and humble spirit 
can suggest. The introverted soul is not at 
all concerned with the outward expression of 
worship; it has its lover in its own heart and 
is content. At the same time, I venture to 
think that the Blessed Sacrament may have a 
deeper significance to one whose tendency is 
to pierce down to Reality through all and 
every exterior veil, than it does to one whose 
natural inclination is to soar on the wings of 
adoration to the sublime heights of Heaven. 

Space fails me to go into this fascinating 
subject any further. Do you work it out for 
yourselves, and let us strive so far as we can 
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to combine both extroversion and introversion 
in our prayer-life. 

I have tried to show how great a part the 
temperament has to play in determining the 
nature and method of our prayers. Let us 
use our distinctive gifts and talents in this, 
the greatest of all our works. But let us not 
look askance at others because their method 
of approach to God is not the same as ours; 
but remember that there are as many interior 
roads to God as there are souls to travel along 
them. For it is the goal and not the road 
which really matters, and the goal of prayer 
is the knowledge and love of God Himself. 


Note A.—Ignatian and Sulpician 
Methods of Meditation. 


A brief description of the methods of 
meditation known as Ignatian and Sulpician 
_ may be of interest. 

In all meditation the aim is to grow in the 
knowledge of God, and to lead the will to 
make such an act of adherence to Him as will 
take expression in the form of a resolution to 
serve Him and His children. Thus to in- 
spire the will it is possible to proceed along 
one or other of two lines: either by the use 
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of the intellectual faculties for reflection, or by 
the use of the affections expressing themselves 
in acts of devotion. Roughly speaking, the 
former is the Ignatian method and the latter 
the Sulpician. 

The Ignatian method is that set out in the 
Spiritual Exercises of S. Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of Jesus. After cer- 
tain preliminaries, such as recollection and the 
contemplation of the mystery to be considered, 
the intellect proceeds to dig down into the sub- 
ject to discover the hidden treasures by which 
the spiritual life is to be permanently enriched. 
The intellect asks questions, seeking to find 
both the truth in the passage or mystery under 
consideration, and to see its direct bearing 
upon personal life and practice. The resolu- 
tion of the will follows as a direct consequence 
of this discovery. 

The Sulpician method proceeds by three 
stages known as “Jesus before the eyes,” 
“Jesus in the heart,” ‘“ Jesus in the hands.” 
It chooses a subject in which the Person of 
Jesus is central and begins by contemplating 
and adoring that Person. This is done by 
“acts” of adoration, praise, love, joy, etc. 
Then comes “ Jesus in the heart,” when the 
soul seeks by fervent prayer to appropriate 
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for itself that which it has contemplated and 
adored in its Lord. Lastly, “Jesus in the 
hands” is the act of the will by which a 
practical resolution is made. 

In both the Ignatian and Sulpician methods 
a place is given to the affections and 
the intellect; the difference lies rather in the 
amount of emphasis which is given to each. 
More strictly speaking, the Ignatian method 
is mental prayer; the Sulpician affective 
prayer. 

For a further description of the two 
methods (yet not so full as to be bewildering) 
see Appendix I. of the Rev. A. H. Baverstock’s 
Priesthood in Liturgy and Life (Faith Press). 
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CHAPTER. I 
ADVANCE IN PRAYER 


PrayER is the means whereby the soul comes 
to know and love God. And prayer, truly 
conceived and devoutly practised, is a grow- 
ing and unfolding experience of ever greater 
significance and more wonderful joy. For we 
grow in our knowledge of God as we go on. 
‘J have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now,” is a fundamental 
truth of the life of prayer. As we are able 
to bear it, so God reveals more and more of 
His wonder, His beauty, and His love, which 
are “all divinity.” The soul that is not 
growing in the knowledge and love of God 
is as good as dead. Therefore in the life of 
prayer, which is the means to that knowledge 
and love, there must be growth and develop- 
ment. 

Again, the knowledge and love of a friend 
always entails a process of stripping off the 
unessential, and a growing into a more direct 
and simple apprehension of that friend’s very 
self. Growth in friendship is a growth in 
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the simplification both of our demands and of 
our methods of loving intercourse. It is the 
same in prayer. As we progress in that holy 
art, so we find an ever-growing desire for sim- 
plicity. Let no one think that the higher 
states of prayer are more complicated and 
difficult than the lower; they are, in a sense, — 
far simpler and easier. 

But a word of warning must be inserted 
here. There are some who try to run before 
they have learnt to walk. They want to scale 
the mountain-tops of the interior life before 
they have trudged across the plains. We 
have to learn to walk humbly in the well- 
beaten paths of ordinary devotion before we 
dare set our feet in the narrower and steeper 
roads. We have to learn, and our teacher 
must be God Himself. ‘Lord, teach us to 
pray.” The request of the twelve must be the 
prayer of every disciple who would follow 
Jesus along the pathway of the interior life. 
There is a great deal of talk among the pseudo- 
mystics of to-day about “entering into the 
silence,’ and many quack methods of pro- 
ducing that silence are propounded to the un- 
told harm of souls. What we have to do is 
to submit ourselves unreservedly to the guid- 
ance of Almighty God; and when the time is 
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ripe, and we are ready for it, He will lead us 
into the deep silence of contemplative prayer. 
But till that time comes, our first care must 
be to function devoutly and regularly in that 
state of prayer to which we have already 
attained, and to possess our souls in patience 
for that moment when God will say to us, 
“Friend, go up higher.” 

These are the preliminary considerations 
which I would beg you to keep in mind as 
you read this chapter : 

1. There must be growth in the life of 
prayer. 

2. This growth is a growth into greater 
simplicity. 

3. It is a growth under the guidance and 
leadership of God Himself. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we will go 
on to consider the successive stages through 
which the soul that is advancing in prayer 
may normally expect to pass. 

Prayer is divided into two main categories 
—ordinary prayer, and extraordinary or mystic 
prayer. 

The difference between these two main 
divisions is this. Ordinary prayer is acquired 
by the soul—that is, the soul aims at it, and 
achieves it as the result of its own effort helped 
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at every point by the grace of God. Mystical 
prayer is an infused experience—that is to say, 
it is always beyond our own efforts to produce, 
and occurs as a direct gift from God. In 
ordinary prayer we have some measure of 
control over our experiences; in mystical 
prayer God alone can lead us, and we must 
co-operate unreservedly with His guiding. 
We will concern ourselves entirely with 
ordinary prayer: the prayer with which we 
are probably most familiar and which demands 
from us our active co-operation with the grace 
of God. There are four degrees of ordinary 
prayer: (1) vocal prayer; (2) meditation, or 
reflective prayer; (3) affective prayer, or the 
prayer of the affections; (4) the prayer of 
simplicity. These four lead the soul by 
gradual stages to the prayer of quiet, which 
is the transition stage between the ordinary 
and mystical states of prayer and the point at 
which the mystical consciousness emerges. 
Each of these degrees marks a definite step 
forward in the life of prayer, and leads the 
soul gradually onwards to the next degree. 
The transition from one state to the next 
is very rarely a sudden movement, but a 
gradual process. The successive states shade 
off imperceptibly into one another. Keeping 
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that fact in mind, we will consider them one 
by one. 

1. Vocal Prayer—This is probably the 
earliest form of prayer with which the soul is 
acquainted. We cannot say for certain what 
passes in the mind of a child before he is 
taught to pray; but his first consciousness of 
communication with God (the first act which 
he learns to associate with the word “ prayer ”) 
is a vocal act, taught, let us hope, quite early 
by his mother. Vocal prayer is in its essence 
the recitation of a set form of words to God, 
and varies from the stumbling words of a 
child framing its simple requests to the 
glorious language of a great liturgical act. 
The value of vocal prayer lies in the fact that 
the attempt to frame our innermost desires in 
words and sentences helps to clarify our minds 
and makes for attentiveness. In vocal prayer 
it is true to say that we speak to ourselves as 
well as to God. Gradually we shall find our 
vocal prayers becoming slower and more de- 
liberate. We shall begin to ponder over 
familiar words and phrases and to extract new 
meanings from them. Often a single vocal 
prayer will yield fruit sufficient to occupy us 
for a whole hour in its recitation. When we 
find this experience happening with some 
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frequency, it is an indication that God is lead- 
ing the soul to the next degree of prayer, which 
is meditation, or the prayer of reflection. 

2. Meditation is best defined as “ thinking 
in the presence of God.” Reflection on the 
truths of religion, on the life and words of 
our Lord and His saints, forms the principal 
part in this degree of prayer. It is usual to 
choose a subject (preferably the night before 
the meditation is to be made) and to divide it 
up into sections which are known as preludes 
and considerations. This division of the sub- 
ject of the meditation enables the memory and 
the intellect to function more easily. After 
due time spent in reason and reflection, the 
affections are called into action in order that 
the soul may be moved to love the thing which 
God commands and desire that which He 
promises. Finally, the will makes a resolu- 
tion, which is the fruit of the meditation. 
So to divide up a meditation may sound 
mechanical, but in practice it is far otherwise. 
Within limits each soul should make its own 
method, the limits being: set by the necessity 
of supplying work for the mind, the affections, 
and the will. 

After a time the soul will become aware of 
a change slowly coming over its method of 
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meditation. The work of the intellect will 
assume a less prominent position, its place 
being taken by a growing inclination for love. 
Of course, the intellect is not left out (such 
a calamity must never be allowed to take place 
in meditation), but it will retire, as it were, 
into the background, and content itself with 
supplying images on which the affections can 
fasten for the exercise of love and devotion. 
Acts of the affections and the will take the 
place of considerations and reflections, and the 
soul is ready to advance to the third stage of 
ordinary prayer. 

3. The Prayer of the Affections—This 
degree differs from meditation merely as 
from the less to the greater. It is much less 
discursive, and much more concentrated. One 
or two dominant ideas suffice for the whole 
period of prayer, enabling the soul to produce 
acts of faith, hope, charity, contrition, 
humility and devotion to Almighty God. 
Intuitive knowledge of truth takes the place 
of the deductive methods which are employed 
in meditation. The superiority of the prayer 
of the affections over meditation lies in the 
fact that its effect on the conduct is greater, 
and that it leads more rapidly to holiness. 
For holiness consists in the union of the will 
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with God. The method of prayer in which 


acts of the will are more numerous and more 
interior, as in the prayer of the affections, 
leads most rapidly to the goal. 

Gradually to the soul that is practising this 
kind of prayer there comes a desire for even 
greater simplicity. In passing from medita- 
tion to the prayer of the affections, the work 
of the intellect has been replaced to a very 
large extent by that of the affections, which, 
together with the will, constitute the main 
factors at work in affective prayer. Now, 
the process of simplification comes to be car- 
ried farther still and is extended to the will, 
which becomes satisfied with very little variety 
in the affections. This is the beginning of 
the next stage in the prayer-life. 

4. The Prayer of Simplicity—The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this stage are 
two: (a) intuition replaces reasoning; (b) the 
affections and resolutions show little variety 
and are expressed in few words. It is, there- 
fore, the prayer of the affections in a more 
intense degree. In the prayer of simplicity 
the dominant thought, without necessarily 
being continuous, returns incessantly and 
easily. It is like the strand which threads 
the pearls of a necklace, which is only visible 
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here and there. In the prayer of simplicity 
the soul continually returns to the same 
thought. It is really a sequence of glances 
at one and the same object throughout. Other 
thoughts occur, even interruptions and dis- 
tractions, but ever and again the soul comes 
back to its dominant thought. It may be 
compared to the young mother who, amid 
many distractions, has her mind occupied with 
the thought of her child, to which thought 
she always and readily returns after each in- 
terruption. It is in this degree of prayer that 
the soul learns to wait upon God rather than 
to speak with Him. It may be thought that 
the prayer of simplicity is a kind of listless 
dreaming, and that is the error into which 
the Quietists fall. On the other hand, the 
prayer of simplicity is one of intense and 
concentrated activity: of profound attentive- 
ness to God. This state of active silence has 
been beautifully described by Robert Hugh 
Benson in his poem “The Teresian Contem- 
plative ” : 
She moves in a tumult ; round her lies 
The silence of the world of grace. 


From this fourth stage of ordinary prayer, 
the soul begins to reach out to contemplation. 
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There is such a thing as acquired contempla- 
tion, and it is sometimes called the prayer of 
quiet. It is the last degree of ordinary prayer, 
and may be attained by our own efforts helped 
by God’s grace. The next stage is that in 
which the soul enters upon the mystical ex- 
perience of union with God, and is always 
the result of His unaided work. He calls 
the soul to it, and no soul can approach the 
wonder of that vision by its own efforts. 
Henceforward the soul sets out on a strange 
journey, “alone with the Alone.” 

We have now traced the successive stages 
of the soul’s growth in prayer, which are open 
to each and all of us if we are willing to set 
out on so high an adventure. Let us now 
draw some practical conclusions from our con- 
siderations. 

1. All advance in Prayer is an advance 
towards a greater Simplicity.—For our imme- 
diate purpose we may think of a man as com- 
pounded of senses, mind, affections, and will. 
In vocal prayer each element in the complete 
personality is used. In meditation the senses 
disappear, and only the mind, the affections, 
and the will are employed. In the prayer of 
the affections the work of the mental faculties 
is reduced to a minimum and the affections 
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predominate. When the soul attains to the 
prayer of simplicity, the affections become 
focussed upon the single end of allowing the 
will to function undisturbed. The whole pro- 
cess is an example of that gradual flight of the 
soul from multiplicity to unity, “from the 
many to the One,” which is so marked a 
characteristic of the mystical life. Simplicity 
becomes more and more the mark of our 
prayer-life; we reproduce in our own experi- 
ence our Lord’s injunction, “Except ye . 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

2. The question is sure to suggest itself to 
us, sooner or later: “How can I know for 
certain when I am being called to the next 
stage in the life of prayer?” 

Here again we see the need for a spiritual 
director. It is sad to admit how few of our 
clergy have been trained, or try to train them- 
selves, to be directors of the souls committed 
so solemnly to their care. Many and many 
a soul makes no progress in prayer because 
there is no one to whom he may turn for 
guidance and help. Without such guidance 
and help we may make grave mistakes, and, 
perhaps, do real harm to our souls. I do beg 
those who feel called to this life of prayer, and 
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desire to make progress, to pray to God that 
He may lead them to some wise and skilled 
director. 

S. Theresa tells us that the director should 
possess four qualities : 

(i.) Prudence to be able to understand 
souls. 

(ii.) Personal knowledge of prayer. 

(iii.) A knowledge of dogmatic theology. 

(iv.) Kindness and sympathy. 
. 3. Finally, our consideration of the advance 
which should take place in our prayer-life 
needs a word of warning. As we pass from 
stage to stage we do not leave behind us the 
experience which we have gained in the earlier 
stages. We carry it with us into the higher 
degrees. Moreover, because we have reached, 
let us say, the prayer of simplicity, that is 
no reason for us to give up vocal prayer or 
meditation. It may well be that from time 
to time we shall need to go back to the earlier 
stages. Our prayer-life is like the incoming 
of the tide. The wave rushes forward and 
then goes back, so that the onlooker is con- 
scious only of this forward and backward 
motion. But all the time it is creeping to- 
wards the land. So with our prayers: back- 
wards and forwards we seem to swing between 
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the degrees of prayer—now a higher one 
reached for a time, and then back to a lower. 
But all the while, it may be unknown to our- 
selves, we are moving onwards, and at the last 
we shall find ourselves at the goal, at rest in the 
heart of God. 
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CHAPTER III 
AIDS TO PRAYER 


In this chapter we are going to leave the 
science of prayer—the theory and theology of 
the spiritual life—and consider its practice. 
In the main, our consideration will be an 
attempt to answer, so far as space will allow 
us, the question, “ How can I, amidst all my 
busy activity, live the life of prayer and com- 
munion with God?” We will begin with the 
external setting of prayer and with some of 
the helps which God gives us in our daily life. 

1. We ought to choose a spiritual director. 
I have already said something about this, 
and I will content myself now with summing 
it up. We need a director because most of 
us have little or no time, or indeed inclination, 
to study scientifically the theology of prayer. 
Consequently we often fail to understand 
whither we are being led, or to know how to 
meet new conditions of prayer as they unfold 
themselves to us in the interior life. To 
work at prayer without expert guidance is 
like turning one ignorant of chemistry loose 
in a laboratory. Only the result is far more 
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ruinous, since spiritual injury is incomparable 
in its gravity to any harm which may be done 
to the body. Remember, it is for us to ask 
for direction, after fervent prayer to God that 
He would show us the person best fitted to be 
our director. The necessary qualifications of 
a director, which we should bear in mind when 
we come to choose one, are a knowledge of 
theology and of the science of prayer; a sym- 
pathetic bearing; and one to whom we feel 
we could easily open our hearts. Above all, 
the director must know, by personal experi- 
ence, something of the life of prayer. ‘Theory 
without practice is of no use in a director. 
It is not necessary for the director to be a 
priest, though in practice it is, as a rule, more 
convenient. 

2. Having found our director, the next 
thing is to draw up a rule of prayer. The 
rule serves a twofold purpose. It prevents us 
from becoming overbalanced or from attempt- 
ing too much. It also provides us with some- 
thing to fall back upon in times of spiritual 
dryness. If we have no such refuge, we fall 
readily into that all too common experience 
of boredom at the time of prayer—and per- 
haps begin to give up prayer altogether. The 
soul that reaches that stage is well-nigh dead. 
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The rule prevents this, since prayer becomes 
a matter of obedience rather than of sensible 
delight, and obedience is the true test of our 
love for God. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” The rule should deal with 
two main subjects: the disposal of our time, 
and the sections into which we should divide 
our prayer itself. Let us consider these two 
subjects in more detail. 

(a) The disposal of our time for Prayer.— 
We are learning in another connection the 
value of our waking moments before we are 
fully conscious. These moments should be 
used for an act of self-oblation to God. Give 
yourself to God, put yourself in His hands 
at the beginning of the day. Then, when the 
time for rising comes, get up at once. A 
Jesuit writer instructs the novices of his order 
to get up “as if the bed were on fire”! Train 
yourself in this habit—it has a very marked 
influence on the spiritual life. If you can 
manage it, without disturbing the household 
arrangements and putting others to any incon- 
venience, try to come as often as you can to 
the daily Mass. This entails no obligation 
to communicate, though you will find by ex- 
perience that the more frequently you come 
to worship Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
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the more often you will want to receive Him 
into your lives. This is not the occasion to 
go into the question of attendance at the daily 
Mass and all that it might come to mean in 
our lives. I only recommend this habit now 
as a most valuable—I had almost written 
essential—asset to the life of prayer, for the 
prayer-life is steadied by having a focus; and 
what better rallying point can be found than 
Jesus in His Holy Sacrament? If you can- 
not come to Mass, you should use that time 
for meditation in the quiet of your own room. 
If you go to church, you can either meditate 
during the Mass, or, if you are going to 
communicate, you should try to find time for 
your meditation during the day. If this time 
be given to God in the morning, it ought to 
be possible to find a few moments at midday 
for devotion, and again at night. Let those, 
or something like them, be the fixed points of 
your prayer-life, and try as far as you can to 
lift up your heart to God in short ejaculatory 
prayers at other times of the day. Above all, 
strive to live constantly and, as far as possible, 
consciously in the divine presence. Spread 
around your life the atmosphere of prayer. 
(b) The Divisions of Prayer —With regard 
to the divisions into which our actual daily 
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_ prayers should fall, I would say this. The 


morning is best used for mental prayer 
(meditation, recollection, quiet waiting upon 
God) and for Eucharistic worship. In the 
morning our faculties are most alert. I have 
in mind the normal type of soul; special types 
need special treatment, and call the more 
insistently for skilled direction. The work 
of prayer—intercession and thanksgiving— 
is best done at midday, while self-examination 
and confession of sin should occupy the even- 
ing hours. Nevertheless, since self-examina- 
tion makes great demands on the memory, it 
may be advisable to transfer this exercise to 
midday. 

From a consideration of the rule of prayer, 
we may pass to some of the external helps to 
the carrying out of this rule. 

3. First, I would put a well-ordered life. 
Untidiness in our surroundings and disorder 
in our methods of life generally lead to un- 
tidiness and disorder in our prayer-life. The 
man who desires to pray well should order his 
time well and assign certain tasks to certain 
hours. The same applies to place, and he 
who seeks to pray well will practise a certain 
neatness in his person and_ surroundings. 
Have you ever noticed how the well-known _ 
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picture of S. Jerome in his study reflects this 
subtle note of cleanness and tidiness? The 
well-ordered life implies the faithful discharge 
of common duties. The man who does not 
answer letters or pay small debts punctually 
is not likely to be a man of prayer. 

4. The use of external objects of piety may 
or may not help us in our prayers. A Bible, 
a prayer-book, a crucifix, or a rosary may help 
a wandering mind to concentrate, or they may 
obstruct the vision of Him Whom they are 
intended to reveal. Let us use them or not 
according as they help or hinder the true 
spirit of devotion. And let us be mutually 
charitable. 

5. The mind has a great part to play in the 
work of prayer, and he will pray best who 
takes pains to cultivate his mind. If we would 
pray with the understanding, as well as with 
the spirit, we must be at pains to become a 
reader. The problem of what to read is too 
vast for us to begin to consider here, but 
everyone who seeks thus to fortify the prayer- 
life should read. We ought to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Bible-reading is terribly neglected to- 
day to our untold spiritual loss. We must 
learn to soak ourselves in the spirit and the 
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letter of the Bible—and there not only to trace 
God’s dealings with men, but also to hear 
His voice speaking to us. Nothing in the 
world can take the place of the Bible in our 
reading. We must be for ever digging in 
its pages for the rich treasures of the love of 
God which lie hidden there. 

Besides this loving and prayerful reading of 
the Scriptures, we should strive to study the 
revelation which God has given us of Himself 
in other realms of thought. Art, philosophy, 
nature, science, and history alike will lead the 
soul to God, for He is the source of knowledge 
and the fountain of wisdom. 

With regard to what is sometimes called 
“ spiritual reading,” I am often led to wonder 
why English people, so insular in other 
things, persist in neglecting their own spiritual 
masters, and read and study the continental 
mystics to the exclusion of the English. For 
one soul that has read, or even heard of, 
Mother Julian of Norwich’s Revelations of 
Divine Love, you will find a hundred, or per- 
haps a thousand, who actually possess a copy of 
the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis. 
Thomas 4 Kempis was an ascetic rather than 
a mystic; that is, he is more concerned 
with the acquisition of virtue than he is with 
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the life of prayer. Francis de Sales (Devout 
Life), S. Augustine (Confessions), and, in 
recent years, Ruysbroeck, the Flemish mystic, 
are the spiritual advisers of English men and 
women to-day; and our own classics of devo- 
tion—The Revelation of Divine Love by 
Mother Julian, The Fire of Love and The 
Amending of Life by Richard Rolle, The 
Scale of Perfection by Walter Hylton, The 
Cloud of Unknowing, and The Mirror of 
Simple Souls—go unread. 

There is a real need for some publisher to 
issue in modern English a series of the great 
classics of English devotional literature. 
Meanwhile, it would seem that we must rest 
content to browse in other pastures when we 
seek to refresh our souls with spiritual reading. 

6. I feel that something more ought to be 
said with regard to the use of devotional 
manuals. I am quite sure that they have a 
place in the cultivation of the spiritual life, 
but it must always be a subordinate place. 
They are excellent for reading in the quiet 
of our own rooms, but they must never be 
allowed to be more than that. They will teach 
us how the great masters of prayer have framed 
their aspirations after God. When they do 
that, they are a great help. When they are 
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used as a substitute for our own prayers, they 
do harm. What should we say of a child who 
had a request to make of his father, and took 
a book in which someone else had made a 
similar petition, and read that other’s petition 
to his father? It is unnatural, and anything 
that is unnatural kills the spirit of true prayer. 
On the other hand, it is a good plan to have 
a notebook of our own, and to set down in it 
both the prayers we make ourselves and sub- 
jects for prayer—provided both really repre- 
sent the outpourings of our own hearts. This 
practice will help us to be definite, and keep 
us from vagueness and purposelessness in our 
times of prayer. 

7. Let us be very careful, too, to live as far 
as we can in the conscious realization of the 
divine presence at all times and in all places. 
Read, if you will, The Practice of the Presence 
of God, by Brother Laurence . . . you can 
buy a copy for a few pence. Brother Laurence 
was a cook in a monastery kitchen who trained 
himself to be conscious of the presence of 
God amidst all the distractions of his daily 
work. The result of his self-training in this 
exercise is thus described by himself: “The 
time of business does not, with me, differ 
from the time of prayer, and in the noise and 
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clatter of my kitchen, while several persons 
are at the same time calling for different 
things, I possess God in as great tranquillity 
as if I were upon my knees at the Blessed 
Sacrament.” How shall we set about to 
obtain a like result? 

We must begin by using our spare 
moments. There is no life so busy but has 
some spare time; moments, it may be, when 
we are sitting in our chairs or walking along 
the street. What kind of thoughts fill our 
minds at times like these? Use them to 
realize the presence of God. Do this con- 
sciously and deliberately. When we have 
practised it for some time, we shall find that 
unconsciously the sense of the divine presence 
will come into our lives at other times too. 
When we are at work, we shall feel that God 
is there too, and we shall, for that very reason, 
want todo our work as well as possible. 
Even when we are taking our recreation, we 
shall not forget Him, and our enjoyment and 
our happiness will increase a hundredfold. 
Beginning with a conscious act, this exercise 
will become a habit, and we shall find that 
God 

Fills all my human dark with light divine. 
And so the life of prayer becomes the most 
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practical as well as the most beautiful of all 
lives. Wherever we go, we shall take with 
us a peace and a sense of power which is not 
our own. We shall, by our very presence 
and our silent influence, shed around us an 
atmosphere of calm serenity. We shall find 
that our fellow-men and women turn to us 
for help and guidance, and we shall be able to 
give it to them, because our whole life will be 
filled by God Himself. That is the secret of 
all influence; that alone makes us effective 
workers in the Kingdom of God. 

One thought more. As we train ourselves 
in prayer, as we yield ourselves more and 
more unreservedly to the interior guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, God will show us more and 
more of His beauty and of Himself. We 
shall mark His presence everywhere. We 
shall see His image in all our fellow-men; 
every common bush will be afire with God. 
-We shall be initiates in the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Note B.—Eucharistic Worship. 


The Holy Eucharist is not only the 
memorial of the death of Jesus and the food 
of the soul, it is also the highest act of 
Christian worship. It is not merely a re- 
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presentation of, but an actual sharing in, the 
worship of Heaven. Eucharistic worship far 
transcends any written or spoken explanation, 
but in brief it may be summed up as follows. 

Worship means the offering to God of that 
which is His due. Obviously, His due is the 
best that man can find to offer. Life is the 
most precious of all God’s gifts, and human 
life is its highest form. The only perfect 
offering, therefore, is the offering of the per- 
fect life. In our worship we seek to offer to 
Almighty God human life at its highest and 
best. That is not our own life, for that is 
marred by sin. There is only one perfect life 
which we can offer to God—the life of the 
Perfect Man, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This offering of the life of Jesus to the 
Father is the heart and centre of Eucharistic 
worship. With it we offer “ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice” to God. With it, too, we dare 
to assume the priesthood of all created life and 
to offer all living things a sacrifice to God. 

In every sacrifice at least two actions are 
involved, and both actions are necessary for 
a complete sacrifice. The first is the prepar- 
ing, or killing of the victim; then follows 
the presentation of the sacrifice to the god in 
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whose honour it is made. The first action of 
our Lord’s sacrifice of Himself took place on 
Calvary, and can never be repeated. The com- 
pleting action, the presentation and pleading 
of the sacrifice, takes place in two spheres. In 
__ heaven our Lord, as Priest, presents Himself, 

-as Victim, to His Father, and pleads His 
sacrifice on our behalf. On earth our Lord 
(living and functioning in His mystical Body, 
the Catholic Church) offers Himself (in His 
sacramental vestures of consecrated bread and 
wine) to His Father in every Mass. The 
Church is His Body, for she is intended by 
Him to be the living expression of Himself 
in the world to-day. The bread and wine of 
the Eucharist are His Body and Blood, for He 
Himself has said so (S. Matthew xxvi. 26, 28). 

Therefore we are bold to say that we are 
not merely representing that which we believe 
our Lord Himself to be doing in heaven, 
but we claim to be actually sharing in His 
heavenly activity. Hence, to the Catholic, 
no act of devotion, however beautiful, can 
ever be made a substitute for the Mass. There 
he finds the highest expression of the instinct 
for worship of which he is capable. Small 
wonder is it if he loves to surround the 
Eucharistic Mystery with all that is most 
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beautiful in colour, sound and scent. Neither 
is it to be wondered at if he seeks to be 
present frequently (daily, if possible) to join 
in the offering of so sublime an oblation to 
God. 

Note C.—The Rosary. 


The credit of introducing the devotion of 
the rosary as a simple method of meditation 
is commonly ascribed to S. Dominic. It at 
once became popular, and has retained its popu- 
larity throughout the succeeding centuries. 

The rosary consists of a circlet of beads, 
with a crucifix attached to it by a string of 
five beads, two large and three small. The 
circlet is divided into five sets of ten small 
beads, and between each set of small beads is 
a larger one. The method of its use is as 
follows: Holding the rosary between the 
fingers, certain preliminary prayers are said on 
the smal] attached string; the Creed on the 
crucifix, the Our Father on the large bead, 
and three Hail Marys on the small beads. 
The circlet itself, round which the fingers now 
travel, is used for the main part of the devo- 
tion. On each of the large beads a pause is 
made while a mental picture is formed of a 
particular “ Mystery ” in our Lord’s life (there 
are three sets of mysteries, called respectively 
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the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious mys- 
teries) and an Our Father recited. Then, 
with the same picture in mind, ten Hail Marys 
are said on the smaller beads. The process 
is repeated round the circlet until the com- 
plete set of mysteries has been recited. The 
mysteries are as follows, and are a veritable 
gospel in miniature: 


Joyful. Sorrowful. Glorious. 
The Annunciation. The Agony. The Resurrection. 
The Visitation. The Scourging. ‘The Ascension. 
The Nativity. The Crowning with The Coming of the 
The Presentation. Thorns. Holy Ghost. 
The Finding in the The Via Dolorosa. The Assumption of 
Temple. The Crucifixion. the Blessed Virgin 


Mary. 

The Coronution of 
the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


The devotion of the rosary has two things 
to commend its use to Christian people. 
Subjectively it induces, by its repetition, a 
devotional frame of mind by penetrating to 
the deeper levels of the spiritual life.* Ob- 
jectively, it forms a simple method of medita- 
tion on the life of Jesus and His mother, 
framed somewhat after the Sulpician method, 
and giving ample opportunity for the out- 
going activities of the soul in colloquies, 
expressive of an intense and loving desire. 


* See E. Underhill, Life of the Spirit and Life of 
To-day, p. 112. 
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The two principal objections sometimes 
urged against the devotion are: 

1. Our Lord’s injunction against vain 
repetition in prayer. 

2. The addressing of salutations and re- 
quests for prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Of the first, it is surely enough to say that 
Jesus’ injunction was directed not against 
repetition in prayer, but against vain—that is, 
empty—repetition. A continual outgoing of 
devotion, using the same words over and over 
again, can hardly be considered, for the very 
love with which it is pregnant, a vain repeti- 
tion in the same way that a peevish request 
constantly repeated might be. 

With regard to the practice known as the 
invocation of saints, it cannot be pointed out 
too strongly that Catholics do not ask any- 
thing from the saints except the help of their 
prayers. This we constantly do with our 
friends on earth; and death is not sufficiently 
a barrier to bring such a happy fellowship to 
an end. Hence we do not scruple to ask our 
Lord’s mother’s prayer for us any more than 
we would our own mother’s. Both would 
pray for us, whether we asked them or not, 
but we may well believe that both like to be 
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A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
DEVOTIONAL READING 


(The books contained in this bibliography are all 
written from the Catholic standpoint. There are, 
obviously, many omissions necessary in drawing up so 
brief a list of suitable books ; but I shall always be glad 
to suggest other useful works to any who care to write 
to me at All Saints’ Vicarage, Margate.—H. L. H.) 


I. CLASSICS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


(a) English MOTHER JULIAN OF NORWICH: Reve- 
lations of Divine Love (edited by Grace Warrack. 
Methuen). 

RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE: Fire of Love and 
Mending of Life (edited by Frances Comper. Methuen). 

RicHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE: Amending of Life 
(edited by H. L. Hubbard. Watkins). 

RICHARD ROLLE OF HaMPOLE: Minor Works (edited 
by Geraldine Hodgson. Watkins). 

WALTER HyLTon: Scale of Perfection (edited by 
Evelyn Underhill. Watkins). 

WiLuiamM Law: Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life (Methuen). j 

Anonymous: The Cloud of Unknowing (edited by 
Evelyn Underhill, Watkins). 

Anonymous: A Mirror of Simple Souls (edited by 
Evelyn Underhill. Watkins), 

(6) Foreign.—(It is impossible to do more than suggest 
a few mystical texts of outstanding value. They are all 
obtainable in a variety of editions.) 
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S. AUGUSTINE : Confessions. 

RuyYsBROEK : Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, 
etc. 

Tuomas A Kempis: Imitation of Christ. 

S. THERESA: Interior Castle, etc. 

S. JOHN OF THE Cross: Ascent of Mount Carmel, etc 

S. FRANCES DE SALES: Devout Life, etc. 


II, BOOKS ON THE LIFE OF PRAYER. 


S. IGnatius LoyoLa: Spiritual Exercises (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne), 

SCARAMELLI: I] Direttorio Mistico ; abridged under 
the title ‘“‘ Mystical Theology ” (by D. H. S. Nicholson, 
Watkins), 

PouLaIn: The Graces of Interior Prayer (Kegan 
Paul). 

Grou: How to Pray (Baker). 

Homes, E. E.: Prayer and Practice (Longmans). 

Hupparp, H. L.: Self-Training in Mysticism (Chris- 
tophers). 

McNEILE, A. H.: Self-Training in Prayer (Heffer) ; - 
Self-Training in Meditation (Heffer). 


III. ANGLO-CATHOLIC MANUALS OF 
DEVOTION. 
(The prices vary according to bindings, etc.) 
The Treasury of Devotion, 
Before the Throne. 
S. Swithun’s Prayer Book. 
Catholic Prayers. 
Altar of Fellowship. 
Prayers for the City of God. 


Also for the Breviary Hours: 


Prime and Hours (lesser hours only). 
Hours of Prayer. 
Day Offices of the Church, 
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GTU Library 
AOD Ridge Rowe 


Bog remewais call (S10) 649-2500 
All items are suimect to resail. 
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